














TIGHT LINE, one of Churchill Ettinger’s finest etchings. 


vtemis Let ano . over 


The softly textured surface of this genuinely felt marked paper 
can bring added effectiveness to good design and fine printing. 
Six quiet colors and a clear, bright white — broad deckle or plain 


edge — Artemis is equally well suited to letterpress and offset. 
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WE HAVE KNOWN P. K. THomayjan for many years 
but only recently did we discover why P.K. is so 
modestly consistent in using only the initials of his 
proper given name. Thumbing through the Provin- 
cial Papers’ (Canadian) house organ, what did we 
find but a biographical note on none other than 


PUZANT KEVORK THOMAJAN! 


And no sooner did we digest and attempt to articu- 
late this information than the mailman arrived with 
the following from Puzant Kevork himself. 

“World Geo-Graphic Atlas, privately printed for 
the friends and clients of Container Corporation of 
America, is a significant volume providing an ad- 
vance perspective of how the books of tomorrow 
should be shaped. 

“Projected as a composite of man’s environment, 
cogently edited and designed by Herbert Bayer, this 
publication brings into view strategic perspectives of 
the world’s resources and man’s productivity. 

“Bayer also brings into visual play an integrated 
ensemble of symbols, graphs, cross sections and old 
cuts that create immediate patterns of awareness. 

“The Atlas consists of well-coordinated progres- 
sions of phases—unfolding organically from univer- 
sals to particulars. First, the geological world is pre- 
sented, the world from sky to earth, indicating the 
movements of the winds, the tides, even glaciers. 
Goode equal area maps are employed to show geo- 
graphic and sociological relationships between the 
world’s continents, countries and peoples. We have 
the United States in the whole, followed by closeup 
maps of each state. These gradations and transitions 
establish a one-world mood, uncleaved by man’s ar- 
bitrary barriers. Each page has a typographic facade 
with its symmetrical panelling of data. These are 
thoughtfully juxtaposed to visually fuse larger units 
of comprehension. 

“The illustrative material, appearing in color, 
makes for clean contrasts of effect. The finely detailed 
maps, rendered in many shades, impart a natural 
complexion to the face of the terrain. 

“This Container Atlas truly contains all: and what's 
more, it exposes to the reader the cycles and rhythms 
of the universe. Through its originally conceived 
quality of layout, this book brings into focus kinetic 
relationships of knowledge that radiate vital impulses. 

“This distinguished volume continues the far- 
sighted line of thought, which started with the superb 

















series of institutional advertisements, “Great Ideas of 
Western Man.” May it continue unabated toward 
ever-new horizons.” 


THe Oxrorp UNiversity Press has been producing 
some unusually attractive books of late. Two that 
have come to hand are noteworthy for their format. 
“The Old Country Store,” by Gerald Carson reflects 
the atmosphere of an era by means of its typography, 
illustrations and its inviting jacket. A small book of 
papers on the shenannigans of radio and TV adver- 
tising, “The Relaxed Sell” by Thomas Whiteside is 
also presented in a beautiful and appropriate package. 
The designer is John Begg. 

More and more publishers seem to be learning the 
vital fact that taste and appropriateness in the looks of 
a book have much to do with its acceptance. 

Two books in a different category also invite com- 
ment. The Stratford Press of Cincinnati has made a 
delightful bibelot of “The Essayings of P. K. Thoma- 
jan.” Itisa small octavo, bound in brown boards with 
white back strip. The type is 12-point Bulmer; the 
paper Strathmore Alexandra Japan with deckle on 
the front of the book, adding to its appearance, un- 
objectionable in so small a volume, but open to ques- 
tion in what might be called reading books because of 
the difficulty of turning the pages. Altogether it is a 
graphic example of the taste and skill of this press. 

Of more interest to practioners of the art of the 
book is “Poorer Richard” by Norman W. Forgue. 
While not so engaging an example of bookmaking it 
yet has character and individuality, and its text tells 
the history of the Black Cat Press. It is at the same 
time a specimen of Norman Forgue’s taste and the 
story of his printing life. The line drawings that illus- 
trate the book are by Arthur Rahnfeld. Altogether it 


isan agreeable account of team work of a number of 


young men dedicated to making priat better, with 
allusions to many well-known names in the field. 
Few pleasures bring greater satisfaction to the dedi- 
cated printer than his own private — or semi-private 
press. 


IF YOU ARE IN TROUBLE, “Cull Toby” has long been a 
by-word in and around Graphic Arts circles in Man- 
hattan. 

When Sidney Roth, head of the New York Uni- 
versity Graphic Arts division, was moved up to a full 
research professorship, N.Y.U. “called Toby”. 

With that call Tobias Moss became consultant to 
the Center for the Graphic Industries and Publishing 
course at New York’s downtown University. 

A graduate of the University’s School of Educa- 
tion, Toby has had broad experience (continued on p.7) 
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For the simplest fine-cuts 


or tHe most exacting Galf-tone 
WMohaek Engraving offers you 
shiffed Ne England craftsmanship 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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Se The complete lettering book: 
THE WIDEST RANGE 


LETTERING OF PAPERS AND BINDING 


The History and Technique of Lettering as Design 
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The first really comprehensive history 
of letters and types PROMOTIONAL 


in a practical lettering book 







PRINTING 






\ set of lessons 







for the teacher or student 


including teaching points and practical hints 






95 pages of examples 





in sizes large enough 





to make the style and technique of the letter 


or type clear and understandable The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 







Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 






109 FAST 31ST SUREET 


Your own book dealer can supply vou; 





or send $6.00 to PRINT with vour name 





NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


and address for a postpaid copy. 


& This is a 7!5" x 1034” book, beautifully Murray Hill 5-6170 
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bound, 320 pages, completely indexed. 
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When you want ex- 
pert advice you go to 
an expert. For serious 
students of graphic arts, 
/ Design Magazine has 
¢ aga : provided many of the 
spoon ; answers leading to suc- 


- ee . 
> % J cessful careers. Design's 


editorial coverage con- 































centrates on the ‘‘work- 
ing facts” in the graphic 
arts; in painting, illus- 
tration, industrial de- 
sign, calligraphy and 
commercial art repro- 


| k h h k duction. DESIGN “o 
bi t cators 
ask those who KTAOwW bimonthly for educator 


tive arts. $4.00 a year. 





RECENT FEATURES: Posters by 
McKnight Kauffer. . . The Field of 
Industrial Design/Walter Dorwin 
Teague. . . Graphic Arts for Tele- 
vision/Georg Olden, CBS-TV. . . 
Syndicated Cartooning/Milton 
Caniff . . . Calligraphic Art/Mat- 
lack Price . . . Package Design 
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This is Seong Moy. 
designer of this issue's cover, 
and subject of the article on page 38. 
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ETTERS 


Dear Sir: 

It was with the greatest interest that I read Mr. 
Richard N. McArthur’s article under the heading “Print 
U.S.A.” in the April-May issue of your magazine. 

In fact, Mr. McArthur’s suggestion to devote a 
section of Print to AIGA use is so logical that this reader, 


or one, wonders why it took so long for somebody to come 
} ) g. ) 


out and say so. 

The AIGA Journal seems to be a thing of the past, 
and the likelihood of its revival appears remote. PRINT 
is a unique American Graphic Arts periodical whose aims 
and purpose run parallel to those of the AIGA. So much 
good could be accomplished if these two organizations were 
to join forces ! 

A magazine of Print’s quality would undoubtedly 
attract new AIGA members while Print would be able 
to broaden its scope and preach the gospel to ever-increasing 
numbers of those interested in furthering graphic arts’ 
standards in this country. 

I feel that the AIGA should grasp this opportunity 
and get together with Print’s editors to discuss ways and 
means to arrive at a mutually beneficial agreement along 
the lines suggested by Mr. McArthur. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jan van der Ploeg 
Nutley, New Jersey 


Dear Sir: 

I am enormously flattered to find myself in Print. 
And in such a good number of Print. We are being forced 
against our will and better judgement into an interest in 
commercial television, and your examples raise my heart 
just a little about it. I have enjoyed too the article on 
Script Types, though I wish the writer had been able to 
develop the type side, even at the expense of the interesting 
discussion on written hands. It is good to see also an 
appreciation of Edmund Dulac. I had already read Stone 
on Forsberg but I am glad to have him in a more permanent 


form. 


And many thanks for your intelligent editing of 


my article. 
Yours sincerely, 
Francis Meynell 
Nonesuch Press 


London, England 


Dear Sir: 

I just sent Volume VIII, Numbers 2, 3, 4 and 5 
to The Buchgewerbehaus in Leipzig, to show them how 
wonderful a magazine we issue here in the United States, 
I am very proud to be a subscriber to your magazine and 
think your work has been outstanding. 

I was born in Leipzig, Germany and am quite 
well acquainted with the Graphische Gewerbe and they 
used to have a very beautiful magazine. I know all the 
head men of the organization and have been sending 
packages to them in the Russian Zone. The head man is 
a very fine person. He has been sending me copies of the 
magazine “Papier and Druck” and I think it is rather a 
sad looking affair. 

I sent him these magazines to show them the 
benefits of living in a free country where free thoughts 
and a creative mind can produce the finest results, 


Keep on doing such fine work. I always look 


forward to your interesting magazine and you usually 


surprise me pleasantly. 
Yours truly, 
Arno O. Bohme 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
QUALITY 


on your 


Short Run, Small Size Offset Jobs 


Our battery of small offset presses is especially 
tooled to give you “‘big press quality’ on your 
short-run photo offset work. 


Fine color, duotone or black and white on 
coated, fancy finish and regular offset stocks. 


Perfect for your jobs that call for a sheet size 


up to 10 x 14’. Our sample book will 


prove it to you. 


PETER PRESS 


42 West 33RD St., New York 1, N. Y. 
LONGACRE 30423 
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TOP DRAWER (Continued from page 3) 


designing house organs, company publications, and 
with regular magazine publishing for Time, Conde- 
Nast and Curtis. World War II saw him as chief of the 
Graphics Division of the Office of War Information, 
Overseas. 

The undoubted Moss capacity for coordination 
will arrange next year’s courses at N.Y.U. in the 
book, magazine, packaging, advertising, newspaper 
and printing fields. 

“Call Toby” for details. 


HERMAN COHEN, owner of the Chiswick Book Shop, 
New York’s most fascinating browsing spot for any- 
one interested in calligraphy, fine bindings, private 
press books, famous imprints, in fact any book to 
do with the scholarly side of the Graphic Arts, has 
come through with an interesting letter. He writes 
PrINT’s editor: 
“October 20th will be a red letter day for me. I 
shall be publishing John Howard Benson's THE 
First WritING Book. 
For more than 400 years, Arrighi’s L’Operina, 
the first writing manual, has been a looking-glass 
for admirers who know no Italian. Not only has 
Benson made a page for page translation, with notes 
and comments, but he has written out the entire 
book in an Arrighi hand. The task took more than 
2500 hours, but he worked at it ungrudgingly and 
with complete enthusiasm. There have been a num- 
ber of false starts and rejections, but now he has 
permitted the work to come to light. Wherever I 
have shown the incomplete dummy, there has been 
very high praise for the accomplishment. Paul 
Bennett at a Typophile luncheon the other day 
spoke of it ‘as the most extraordinary accomplish- 
ment in publishing that he has ever seen.’ High 
praise, but I am convinced the book deserves it. 
In addition, there will be a superb facsimile of the 
true first edition, published in 1522, taken from the 
finest copy. Meriden Gravure is being entrusted with 
the complete offset which will be on Arches wove 
paper. The edition is limited to 300 copies, signed 
by the translator. The book is inexpensive at 
$9.00.” 


Cohen’s own enthusiasm is mirrored in the book’s 
foreword by Philip Hofer of Harvard College Li- 
brary, Department of Graphic Arts, when he says; 
© the task demands scholarly and _ technical 
knowledge as well as an eye to practical application. 
An unusual combination of talents must be as- 
sembled . . . John Howard Benson, by rare chance, 
has all three. With driving enthusiasm he not only 


mastered the intricacies of Arrighi’s early Italian 
technical expression, but he re-wrote, time and time 
again every line of the text until it closely resembled, 
page for page, the original here printed with it. 
John Benson . . . as a sculptor and letterer of every 
kind of inscription and memorial he has his widest 
reputation. 

This book should find a place not only on the shelves 
of scholars and lettering experts, but in schools, and 
in the hands of everyone who recognizes the need 
of reform in our current handwriting—so formless, 
so untutored, so debased by neglect, the typewriter, 
and our hectic pace of life.” 

Our only hope is that Mr. Cohen can decipher our 
order when we write in our “formless, untutored, 
neglected hand,” for our copy of Benson’s book. 


WHEN GOING OveER the original layouts for Mr. 
Weiler’s article on Ornaments we remarked that the 
illustration of the curving machines seemed rather 
familiar. He agreed and allowed that probably the 
reason for this seeming familiarity was that they were 
first used in our own magazine, Print, Volume III, 
No. 4 in an article by Paul McPharlin and called 
“Curved Rules: An Old Craft With Possibilities For 
Revival.” While giving credit lines we should also 
point out that the enlarged ornaments on the upper 
right aad lower left hand of the first page of this 
article were drawn about 30 years ago by Oswald 
Cooper for Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. The bird on 
the first page and the insect on page 33 are by Jo- 
hannes Troyer out of ATF. All other ornament used 
in this article is the work of Frederick W. Goudy 
and was taken from Typophile Chap Book XIV: A 
Half Century of Type Design and Typography by 
Frederick W. Goudy, New York, 1946. Copyrighted 
by Paul A. Bennett for the Typophiles. 


STAND Easy .. . after 35 years with American Type 
Founders, Major Stevens Lewis Watts is going to 
take it easy. Early in August Steve retires to his 
Skyline Bend Farm, Front Royal, Virginia. 

Two groups, the Typophiles and the Type Direc- 
tors Club of New York, honored Steve with lunches 
before his departure. The Type Directors made him 
an Honorary Life Member. 

The only breaks in Steve’s long and useful career 
with ATF have been naval and military ones. In 1919 
he was recalled to active duty with the Pacific Fleet 
and served until 1922. He was managing ATF’s 
Seattle and Portland branches when he volunteered 
as an artillery officer in World War II. He ended up 
with the Army of Occupation in Germany and was 
discharged in 1947. 
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Any moment, now, it will happen... alittle hand reaching .ee 


a puppy-tail wagging ... and suddenly a boy and his new dog 


will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 


begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 
working for the security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 
reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 
that of one secure home joined to another’s. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 



















can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
3ond-A-Month Plan. 
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HEN PuHoro.ertrerine, INC. arrived in New 
York in 1936, with a staff of half a dozen 
devotees who had only a vague idea just 
what their efforts could accomplish com- 
mercially, shrewd and searching New York art 
directors were not very long discovering a multi- 
tude of definitive answers. Today Photolettering, Inc. 
turns out versatile and individual headline matter to 
meet the most exacting art requirements of an im- 
posing list of clients, including many of the national 
news, fashion and fiction magazines and top-notch 
advertising and publicity houses that handle, between 
them, practically all the leading lines of foods, bever- 
ages, drugs, cigarettes, cosmetics, automobiles, fuels, 
etc. There is also hardly a major industry or service 
that has not independently utilized the facilities of 
Photolettering in connection with posters, labels, prod- 
uct designs and logotypes. Photolettering techniques 
also turn out titles for foreign films and the cinema- 
scope screen and, even solved the rather tricky prob- 
lem of how to resurrect—for purposes of typographi- 
cal corrections—a type face lost in the tragic Goudy 
fire. In general, as in particular, it seems that Photo- 
lettering can do just about anything with lettering 
matter and has achieved commercial success largely 
because advertising men, letterers, art directors and 
type founders have beaten a path to their door. 

A tour through Photolettering’s expanding studios 
at 216 East 45th Street, New York, does much to dis- 
pell the facile assumption that it is only a mechanical 
or photographic process. It is, rather, a series of art 
techniques built around a remarkable machine. This 
machine was developed during the early Thirties 
under the auspices of the Rutherford Machinery Co., 
New Jersey manufacturers of lithographic equipment. 
The size of a spinet piano and weighing nearly a ton, 
this bulky and complex piece of machinery represents 
the results of dogged efforts to reproduce lettering 
from alphabets photographed on glass plates. 


The alphabet plates, in themselves no small work of 
inventiveness, are 27% inches long and just over five 
inches wide. Each plate is equivalent to a photo- 
graphic negative, the lettering matter being clear 
glass, against a dark background. When the alphabet 
plates are set beneath a light source, the lettering ap- 
pears as a black image on film, or light-sensitive 
photographic paper, concealed below within a dark 
chamber of the Photolettering machine. Between the 
glass plates and light sensitive paper is a lens which 
intercepts the image and projects it, by means of 
prisms, onto an artist’s layout on the machine’s con- 
trol board. By adjusting the lenses, the operator can 
mechanically—and visually—reproportion each letter 
image until it fits the dimensions required in the lay- 


out. The glass plate is shuttled back and forth, pro- 


jecting letter images one at a time. By means of a 


variety of lenses, used singly or in combination with 
one another, each letter becomes inexhaustibly vari- 
able in size or shape. Some of these lenses have been 
especially ground by Photolettering to obtain unique 
“derivatives” of letters on the alphabet plates. Just as 
mirrors in a Coney Island fun house can reflect one 
human form as extra squat or tall and narrow, or 
pulled far to one side (or obliqued) so do the lenses of 
the Photolettering machine “elasticize” letter forms. 

It is estimated that today cach alphabet has more 
than 10,000 potential “derivative” shapes and styles. 
To photolettering techniques as a whole the produc- 
tion of derivatives is no less important than the ma- 
chine’s ability to adjust each letter individually to any 
given set of proportions and weight. For example, a 
Photolettering machine operator ordered to repro- 
duce faithfully the original body of a letter character, 
while lengthening or shortening the letter’s ascenders, 
can expose the two parts of the same letter under 
different sets of lenses, thereby obtaining the desired 
and uniform results. Each letter can be treated as a 
mobile unit in composition with like units of one 


ITS NOT DONE WITH MIRRORS! 


Photolettering, Inc.—the Men, the Machines, the Methods 


By FRANCIS HARVEY 














Opticon in use. This 
device is used for 
fitting and testing 
the client's layout 
before beginning 

photo-composition. 


Drawings, pp. 10, 11, 
by Frank Lieberman. 


word, all controlled to fit the space relationships of a 
particular headline layout. 

When first conceived, the Photolettering machine 
was not equipped for this diversified treatment of let- 
ter forms. The primary concern was to design a ma- 
chine that could accomplish the simple process of 
letter reproduction from glass alphabet plates. The 
refinement of the machine itself, as well as the evolu- 
tion of corrollary art techniques, has been by and large 
the joint accomplishment of the two men who man- 
age the company, Harold Horman and Edward 
Rondthaler. Both men went to work for the Ruther- 
ford Machinery Company during early stages of 
Photolettering’s development, Horman in 1930 and 
Rondthaler in 1933. Together they experimented 
with applications for the new machine, which Ruth- 
erford was finding very difficult to sell. The machine 
had proven too complex to operate and involved 
more time and expense than traditional methods of 
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type-setting. Ironically, Horman and Rondthaler in- 
creased the machine’s complexity, but thereby also 
increased its range of usefullness and so established its 
commercial value. 

In applying the machine to the composition of 
body material, such as bond scripts, and to other 
items like milk bottle caps, stationary headings and 
official forms, they added the many lenses (64 of 


them) and installed the power and electric push- 


button controls which equip the machine to its 
present work. They also developed a companion 
device, the “opticon,” by which variations of letters 
could be fitted and tested to the artist’s layout before 
final photo-composition. The opticon is erected over 
a drawing board and employs 5 x 7 inch slide re- 
ductions of the same alphabets on the original photo- 
graphic plates, projecting the letters by combina tions 
of lenses and prisms similar to those used on the 
Photolettering machine itself. 
















It was with two of the machines, two opticons, and 
a small staff of men who had become acquainted with 
Photolettering operations while at Rutherford, that 
Horman and Rondthaler brought Photolettering, Inc. 
to New York early in 1936. But when New York art 
directors began to order their ingeniously conceived 
lettering matter, the men at Photolettering found 
themselves compelled to learn things—especially in 
regard to space problems—which they had never 
thought about so rigorously before. With a good 
store of resourcefullness, the concern’s artists and 
technicians devised techniques that proved capable of 
executing headlines designed not infrequently by the 
top men at J. Walter Thompson. These men were 
persistent. In the beginning, a headline ordered by 
J.W.T. would be sent back time and again for cor- 
rections. Says Rondthaler, “they trained us.” 

If an art director ordered a headline in, for example, 
three words of Bodoni Extra Condensed caps ob- 
liqued to the right, and three more words obliqued to 
the left, it was simple enough for the Photolettering 
machine to oblique the letters, but it turned out to be 
a very different problem when these six prescribed 


The Photolettering machine: turning the wheel at 
his tight hand the operator moves the master-plate 
to position each letter, then makes individual 
exposures by means of the keyboard at his left. 





words had to fill a layout which provided for pre- 
cisely two lines of lettering each, say, two inches long 
and %¢ inch deep. While testing on the opticon 
could arrive at a degree of reproportionment equiva- 
lent to layout requirements, photo-composition 
would reveal mistakes—usually in judgement of 
balance—which could not be fully appreciated until 
the entire headline had been photolettered. This 
necessitated an “editing” operation. 

For editing work, the letters are photo-composed 
on acetate film, attached with an especially concocted 
adhesive, to another sheet of paper. While the adhe- 
sive remains fluid, or flexible, an artist snips out a sliv- 
er of acetate here or adds a brush stroke there, opening 
or closing space between letters to fill the layout most 
harmoniously. In this operation the weight of letters, 
to some extent variable during photo-composition, is 
also further refined. Sometimes editing is unnecessary 
—for the Photolettering machine is a versatile tool. 
But, through editing, the finished product is given 
that “custom-tailored”’ fitting which is the organi- 
zation’s catch-all phrase for describing just what 
Photolettering does. 




















Most letters on the alphabet plates are 34 of an inch 
high (although size and shape naturally varies with 
letter design) and can be reduced by the machine to 
20 per cent of plate size, or enlarged to double plate 
size. To accomplish perspective headlines, but main- 
tain maximum readability, the machine will compose 
words in letters of carefully graded heights, widths 
and weights, slanting lines accordingly during the 
editing operation. (Of course, any formula for letter 
variations is first worked out on the opticon.) The 
Photolettering machine produces an unedited film or 
paper positive which may go direct to the client, al- 
though the usual process entails first passing the origi- 
nal or edited positive to the reproduction camera. The 
camera produces a film negative which then goes to a 
vacuum-contact printer that turns out the client’s 
final positive photographic print. 

These techniques of actual Photolettering do not, 
however, fully expose the organization’s commercial 
resources. Early in the 1940’s, it became clear that no 
amount of artistic ingenuity or mechanical refine- 
ments could overcome a lack of basic alphabet forms. 
No elasticized variation or derivative of Gothic could 
satisfy an art director looking for a calligraphic script, 
and art directors in the advertising business had a way 
of being keen and determined when it came to dis- 
tinctive letter styles. To meet their endless demands, 
Horman, by 1943, had himself designed 350 photo- 
graphic alphabet plates. Alphabet plate number 351 
opened a new era for Photolettering, Inc. 

In this year an arrangement was made with Tom- 
my Thompson, one of the best hand-lettering men in 
New York, to make glass plates of his alphabets and 
to pay him a royalty whenever these alphabets were 
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Photolettering master-plate and a few derivative variations. 





used in a Photolettering project. Today this coopera- 
tive venture has been expanded to include nearly a 
hundred contributing artists. 

It has been the organization’s policy to make plates 
of any artist’s alphabet, free of charge, provided it is 
not obviously a static reproduction of an alphabet 
variation already produced by Photolettering tech- 
niques. Very few alphabets are turned down on this 
basis, however, and between handletterers and Photo- 
lettering, Inc., there exists a degree of trust built up 
through years of mutual good faith. 

In line with the steady production of alphabet 
plates, a special service is maintained for clients who 
wish to reserve their own distinctive alphabets. If a 
particular magazine designs a letter style for its own 
exclusive use, Photolettering will make plates of the 
alphabet and employ it only for them. Sometimes a 
client will hit upon a preferred derivative of a stand- 
ard alphabet style and this, too, will be treated, so far 
as possible, as the exclusive property of the client. 
Basic alphabet styles, with some examples of their 
endless “derivatives” are published in Photolettering’s 
catalogue. From this catalogue, art directors can 
choose an alphabet style and, by telephone or mail, 
give the related information necessary for the pro- 
duction of the desired headline. 

By photographing alphabets on glass plates, Photo- 
lettering has been able to accumulate more alphabet 
styles—some 3000 of them—than is available in so 
compact and small a space anywhere else in the world. 
The making of new plates, and testing commercial 
uses for given alphabet styles, has become a major 
facet of Photolettering’s day to day operations. One 
day in 1950, Photolettering got a call from the Ameri- 
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Control layout (top), unedited oviginal (middle) and final print on a typical Photolettering problem. 


can Type Foundry concerning a new alphabet design 
by Peter Dom that had been in use for about a year in 
Photolettering projects. The type foundry wanted 
Photolettering to select a variation of this style 
(“Dom Twixt’’), which would have the best qualities 
for being cut into a standard type face. Prints of sev- 
eral letters so selected were sent to the type foundry, 
which cut metal type after the photolettered copies 
and decided to negotiate with the designer for per- 
mission to cut the entire alphabet. Satisfactory terms 
were arrived at (this letter is known as ATF’s “Dom 
Casual”) and today Photolettering, Inc., has become 
a testing ground for type foundries not only in the 
United States but in Europe as well. 

Through production of glass alphabet plates, many 
an odd printing job can be accomplished. Edward 
Rondthaler is particularly pleased to recall a project 
for the Limited Editions Club, which had undertaken 
to reprint a book, “Frankenstein or the Modern 
Prometheus,” by Mary W. Shelly, originally hand- 
set by Bertha Goudy in Goudy Cornwall. About 
thirty-five errors in type-setting, principally spelling 
and punctuation, appeared in the original edition but 
it was impossible to make corrections by standard 
printing techniques because the type had melted 
down into lumps of lead during the fire which des- 
troyed Goudy’s Deepdene workshop in 1939. Photo- 
lettering rephotographed the existing printed words 
to obtain an alphabet, which they then transferred to 
a glass alphabet plate. The corrections in original copy 
were made and stripped into the faulty lines and the 
book was later reproduced by offset. 


Photolettering has also branched out into other 
non-headline printing work. Decorative matter for a 
particular client, a wall-paper design of alphabet 
styles, lettering or illustrations for catalogues, plaques, 
scrolls, greeting cards and decalcomanias are all listed 
among Photolettering’s successful ventures. 

With all these activities to its credit it is still a small 
enterprise, including, at present, two Photolettering 
machines, six opticons, four dark-rooms, a plate- 
making department and an experimental laboratory. 
The entire staff numbers less than thirty persons; four 
layout specialists who work principally with the opti- 
cons, six editors, three machine operators, three or 
four photographic technicians, two laboratory men, 
two plate-makers, one machine-shop operator, two 
office employees and four couriers. For salesmen, 
Photolettering, Inc., relies on the hand-letterers whose 
work is displayed in its catalogue, and upon the satis- 
fied clients, art and advertising directors, who send or 
phone in their orders from all over the country and 
occasionally, though rarely, even from Europe. 

With just pride in the results of their original under- 
taking, Harold Horman and Edward Rondthaler can 
still recall the comment of an elderly gentleman who 
chanced to wander into the workshop at Rutherford 
one day in the early Thirties, when the two men were 
still experimenting with the new photolettering ma- 
chine. The white-haired observer pointed his cane at 
“the thing” and said gravely: “This is a good machine 
and it has a use. I venture to say that it will not end up 
doing any of the things you think it will do, but you 
will eventually find a use for it. 
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finished result. Calligraphic captions by the artist. 


portion of each step. This is his procedure from source and first thoughts to the 
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of Penmanship 
by Flatt R. Spenver 


published 1366. 
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the most important steps. With the Lower Case he concentrates on 


uniformity of color, construction, and especially connectors. Many tissues 


were made revising and checking diverse combinations of characters. 


To obtain an accurate impression, he consistentlk employed pen 


and brush for sketching: pencil, he has found to be misleading. 
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DITORIAL 


OLLECTIVELY, various of Print’s staff have many decades of mem- 





bership in the American Institute of Graphic Arts. As.a result of the obvious community of interest, 


a large number of our subscribers are also AIGA members. 


We firmly believe that the enormous, ramified 
graphic arts industry needs an organization such as the 
AIGA; just as firmly we believe it needs a publication 
like Print. According to the statements of its treas- 
urer at the 1954 annual meeting, a questionable future 
now threatens AIGA. 

Some worthy and urgently needed Institute proj- 
ects have already been dropped for lack of resources. 
The worthwhile AIGA Journal last appeared in the 
Spring of 1953. It was replaced nearly a year later by 
a “Newsletter” which was a poor advertisement for 
an organization concerned with fine design and print- 
ing. Now, even this is to be “simplified” and hardly 
promises to adequately serve AIGA as a means of 
communication with its roster, or of building up the 
decreasing numbers of membership. 

The AIGA Magazine Show will also be suspended, 
for at least a year, “because it operates in the red”. 
We suspect the real reason is that for some time this 
affair has simply failed in its purpose. The exhibition 
and awarding of certificates of commendation to some 
25 of less than 100 magazines entered out of the 6000 
odd published in this country, can hardly be called a 
Magazine Show. Perennial winners in this event— 
and we've bragged about it—we say this because it 
was not until the 1953 session that we caught up with 
the deplorable statistics cited above. 

Our last issue contained a constructive article by a 
long-time AIGA member who is considered to be 
one of the leading printers of the Southeast—Richard 
N. McArthur of Atlanta. He advanced numerous use- 
ful suggestions for the broadening and strengthening 
of AIGA activities and influence. Not the least im- 
portant of these was Mr. McArthur’s echoing of a 
proposal which has been on the table for years— 
namely, that Print can logically serve as an official or 
quasi-official AIGA spokesman. 

A highly successful contemporary of AIGA, the 
Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry, 
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used a small part of the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL as its 
“house organ” for more than 30 years. It finally out- 
grew this expediency and undertook a full-fledged 
magazine of its own. According to TAPPI authori- 
ties, that factor contributed greatly in building mem- 
bership up to its present figure of over 5000 and 
toward the formation of a dozen large active sec- 
tional groups. 

Operating over a comparable period of time, 
AIGA now has 1000 members. Outside the City of 
New York, where its major activities are centered, it 
has one active chapter in Washington, D. C., plus 
student groups at a couple of Eastern universities. 
The largest outside chapter AIGA ever had has long 
since broken off, due mainly to lack of contact and 
communication, to become the progressive and use- 
ful Society of Typographic Arts (Chicago). 

We suggest that AIGA can take a lesson from these 
facts. If it intends to continue as a national organiza- 
tion of any consequence, it must have some adequate 
means of communication. If it intends to grow, its 
gospel must be spread beyond the confines of its own 
family. 

Both as AIGA members and as outsiders with 
closely allied interests, we submit further that AIGA 
needs high grade advertising for itself especially out- 
side of New York. Print—as one means of achieving 
both promotion and a vital linking with members 
everywhere is at hand and ready to be used on a basis 
of mutual cooperation and mutual benefit. Individu- 
ally, many officers, directors and members of AIGA 
look with favor on such an alliance. 

The real devotees of those things which both Print 
and AIGA foster and labor to promote will have to 
take some action if we are both to survive and grow. 
We believe it will take only a good show of hands in 
favor of our proposals to generate some action. We 
hope your opinion will be as ours, but whether pro 
or con, let’s have an expression. 


Printed offset 
on Curtis Tweedweave Text 


































RATT: CLASS OF ’°54 
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E DON'T TEACH them 

, any tricks,” says Khosrov Ajootian, Chairman of the 
. Department of Illustration of Pratt Institute's Art 
, School, “We teach them to think through the 
s problem. . . . We believe in the dreams but we aim 
n for consummation.” Shown on the following pages 
’ are a few results of this philosophy of art education, 
first displayed in New York at the Department of 
3 Illustration’s Fourth Annual exhibit of the best work 
y 
> 
5 
$ 
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Above, Subway Scene, by Margaret Way, 31-year old 

special student from Los Angeles, Calif. Miss Way grew 
r up in Amityville, Long Island, and has long acquaintance 
4 with N.Y. subways. 
) 
. Left: Barbara Nordbert’s illustration for invitations to 
; exhibit. 20-year old Barbara, a graduate of Jamaica 

High School, won the Dean's Medal for Pratt's 3-year 

certificate course in illustration. 











again, one of the unnamed 
ones mthe big movie of 
Life; « Ine of the faces you 
sau for sushi a moment 
among a hundred faces. 





























A page from “Westward,” written and illustrated by John Rombola, 21, of Brooklyn, N.Y. designed 
Frank Wagner, 23, a B.F.A. graduate from Bright- this cover for students’ art magazine. A graduate 
waters, N.Y., who won the Leopold Schepp Founda- of Pratt's 3-year certificate course, he is interested 
tion grant for one year's study and travel abroad. in decorative, Oriental, and Mexican art. 
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Left: Frank Mullins, 30, from Springfield, 
Mass., wrote (in both senses) and drew 
the illustrations for ‘‘Episode,"’ based on 
his experiences as forward observer in 
‘ 83rd Armored Field Aitillery Battalion. 
JA geo, gpetganetlghd Mullins fought through Normandy, 
the N@xT TOWN, ANO Northern France, Ardennes and Rhine- 
land to Central Europe. Was awarded 

the Bronze Star Medal. He is a graduate 

of Pratt's three year course. 

















Whenever she got tired 1 


or stuck between Floors a 


Billy wouldnt get mad. 


Cindy Szekeres, 21, from Fairfield, Conn., received 
Pratt certificate for 3-year course and designed the 
humorous illustrations (above) for her own book, 
called ‘‘Ellie the Elevator.’’ P.S.—she hates elevators, 
especially the old-fashioned shaky kind like “Ellie.” 


Daniel Piel, 30, graduated from N.Y. High School 
of Music and Art and Yale University, class of '51. 
Below is his cover for group project, ‘Adlib.’’ He 
won B.F.A. and Dean's Medal, given to graduates of 
the 4-year degree course in illustration. 


He would just say, 
bast a 4 “+919 v4 ) mee oF 
Rest a minute Ellie 


and then we'll try again? 





accomplished by the thirty-one graduating students 
during their senior year. 

The hit of this year’s exhibit was a collection of 
books, all designed, illustrated and in some cases, 
printed, by the students themselves under the 
guidance of such teachers as Fritz Eichenberg, 
Mario Cooper, Mac Harshberger, John Groth and 


Maitland Graves. 











Some of the students represented in the exhibit 
were graduating from Pratt’s three-year course 
aimed at establishing technical proficiency, while 
others had won a Bachelor of Fine Arts under 
Pratt’s new four-year degree curriculum. All of them 
had basic courses in lettering, calligraphy and typog- 
raphy. Some had even learned to cut type and do 
their own etchings in Pratt’s experimental printing 
establishment (which boasts an old but sturdy 
Franklin Press). Senior assignments included: an 
autobiography, a book promotion piece, a children’s 
book and “any book” that could evoke a vivid 
impulse toward illustration and design. 

Besides individual assignments, in which students 
were encouraged to develop their work into a highly 
personalized unity, the entire senior class labored 


together on the annual group project, “Adlib,” con- 


ceived as illustrating the spirit and substance of 


colorful circus life. 
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Above: ‘‘Shane,"’ by Ronald Wing, 
25, from Norwich, Conn. Wing came to 
Pratt on scholarship from Scholastic 
Magazine, is 1954 winner of Foote, 
Cone & Belding Award for commercial 
illustration. Is now working with Brown- 
stone Art Service, New York. 
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Above: Cover design for an illustration 
project by Joan Gaillardet, 22, from 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. Joan's book reflects 
her part-time waitressing jobs at summer 
resorts. She is a B.F.A. graduate. 
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Alleiton House, site of the 
Graphic Design Seminar, 
held at Monticello, 
Illinois, near Champaign. 





Print- U.S.A. 


CHICAGO’S SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 


FIRST GRAPHIC DESIGN SEMINAR 


ARLY THIS SUMMER 
the first Graphic Design Seminar to be held in the 
Mid-West was successfully conceived and organized 
by Chicago’s Society of Typographic Arts. Spon- 
sored in co-operation with Ralph Eckerstrom of the 
University of Illinois, the seminar drew more than 





Morton Goldsholl, independent designer, conducting 
a discussion on ‘‘The Business of the Designer.” 


60 participants to the discussion group headquarters 
at Allerton Park. This beautiful residential estate, 
now owned by the University, is located 160 miles 
from Chicago, near Champaign, Ill. 

Guest leaders at the seminar included Tobias Moss, 
one of New York’s leading graphic designers; 
Maurice English, editor of the new Mid-Western 
magazine, Chicago; and James Shipley, Professor of 
Industrial Design at the University of Illinois. 

The seminar, of two days’ duration, consisted of 
group discussions, conducted by well known de- 
signers who acted as moderators. Six topics were 
covered (see “Random Notes’): the groups were 
small, allowing all members equal opportunity for 
discussion. The final evening discussion period in- 
cluded a summary, by the guest leaders, of the points 
raised and conclusions reached during the seminar. 

During all meetings, tape recordings and copious 
notes were taken and will form the basis of a full 
seminar report. This material will be compiled under 
the directorship of Ralph Eckerstrom and published 
later this year by the University of Illinois Press. 
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The Responsibility of the Designer 
conducted by Ralph Eckerstrom 


“Ostensibly aims to please client first (and the 
target audience)—else no okay no printing! If it 
sells—then designer has pleased himself . . . his per- 
sonal language of design (his personality) has put it 
over! It must be assumed that it is his own contrived 
design NOT a dictated form by the client, NOT a 
pick up from the trend of fashion, NOT a rubber 
stamp layout . What to designer are results? 
Means he has successfully gained acceptance and 
sales in his own unique manner . . . Designer can do 
‘buckeye’ in good taste . in good graphic form 
.a mundane job in a superior manner . . .” 


Typographic Trends 
conducted by Gordon Martin 


“Not so long ago: Futura. Yesterday: Bodoni, 
Didot. Today: Venus, Franklin Gothic 
Wide and other extended types. Where are we 
going? Maybe violent reaction back to Classical 
and Traditional types: Caslon, Baskerville, Cochin, 
Goudy, etc. . . . Readability and legibility still the 
direct aim, rule of good typography. Not what type 
“how can I best get this message 


Grotesque, 


face to use? but 
across to these people?” . . . Bizarre innovations may 
become traditional and commonplace tomorrow 
providing the treatments are tastefully conceived, 
basically good . . . (But no daring, no imagination 
equals no chenap no progress.)”” 


The ‘Business’ of the Designer 


conducted by Morton Goldsholl 


“Speculate? NO! Ifa designer has to speculate he’s 


no designer . . . No price standards in our “Business 


ability, recommendation, successful completion of 


other jobs affect prices for free lance . .. Unlike studio 
or art service, no standard price items, no limit . . . 
Designer makes almost 100% contribution to success 
of job, should be on saine standard or level as man 
he is serving (client, ad manager or other creative 
genius.) Else why call in a designer? Unfortunately 
designer is not always a good business man: He gets 
trapped —cajoled, flattered, threatened, all help bring 
price down!” 


RANDOM NOTES by TOBIAS MOSS 








Experimental Techniques 


conducted by Robert Moore 


“What's new? Is there validity in the photogram, 
collage, etc., for advertising art? Nothing new 

except application, use, form it takes and relation to 
other elements. Validity: Yes—all graphic expressions 
. Bad when merely swiped or 
copied and applied to any job for the sake of a so- 
called idea. . . . The ‘Gimmick’ in Design? For ex- 
ample: we take an old Frans Hals painting—use it 
for a beer ad—and we have a new look. The arrow, 
the Mondrian rules, the bar, the explosion, the high 
key photo . . . Props and Crutches?—Sure, but they 
can do a job! What they do or can do depends on 
the inventiveness of the man behind the pencil.” 


when they are good . 


How to Get an Idea 
conducted by Bruce Beck 


Someone 
to be communicated 
the need or problem—or job—or copy 
. Co-operative effort—The de- 
signer visualizes it . . . implements client’s idea or 
suggestion, than personalizes it. Client dictates may 


“Where do they come from and why? 
has something to say or to sell 
graphically 

dictates an idea . . 


be boring, trite, unusable so the clever designer 
struggles with idea given him experiments, evolves, 
creates and Bang! Something fresh, something new. 
A solution that is graphically more efficient, more 
And the client loves him 


useful——a new idea results 


for it!” 


Relationship of Graphic Design to Other 
Fields 


conducted by Everett NcNear 
“Books tell us and we all know that Architecture is 


the Mother of the Arts. But—History 
experience——is source of inspiration for painters who 


human 
influenced architects. The painters’ experiments 

modern art movements (Cubists, Abstractionists, 
etc.) of late roth and 20th centuries certainly made 
their influence felt on Modern Architecture. Graphic 
design has never been a leader—but a borrower from 
other arts; graphics seems to adapt and borrow 

from trends in architecture, painting, folk art and 
most important: nature forms.” 











TOBIAS MOSS 


IN suMMING uP his views of the seminar proceedings, 
Tobias Moss devoted a considerable part of his talk 
to the ideas outlined in his “Random Discussion 
Notes.” Informally, he commented also on the 
seminar as a project. 

“[’m going to leave here with a few impressions. 
(1) | want to go back and tell the New York boys 
how you Chicago designers rough it. It is amazing 


how you can travel 160 miles out in the country to 


MAURICE ENGLISH 


As A Macazine Epiror and publisher, Maurice 
English found that the ideas he wished to convey 
were “brilliantly clarified” by a designer’s statement 
provoked during one of the group discussions: “ 
somebody said, ‘How should one regard the client?’ 
and the designer said, ‘As a necessary evil.’ I'm per- 
fectly willing to accept this role,” reported Mr. 
English, trying to explain the publisher’s view of a 
magazine designer. 


PROFESSOR JAMES SHIPLEY 


MR. SHIPLEY conceives the designer first as an 
artist “especially sensitive to the visual quality of 
things about him, and also to the way they feel, the 
way they sound, the way they taste, even the way 
they smell, and for the over-all effect, the mood of 
things. Exercising judgment regarding these matters 
is the heart of his work. . . . 

“Today’s designer has lost that old direct face-to- 
face contact which the designer traditionally enjoyed 





a little place like this (77 rooms and a kitchenette) 
and sit down and work yourselves up in a lather over 
questions about which no client cares. Then I take 
away another impression. Nobody in Chicago works 
for anybody. So far, in talking with you individually 
and collectively, I'm told that you’re an independent 
designer, a free lance, or a consulting designer, all 
of which means the same thing. God bless you for 


” 


it. (see next page) 





Mr. English first described how he, as an editor, 
learned an appreciation of the designer’s role in 
creating a magazine article as in itself “an exciting 
thing, instead of something you just read in a dutiful 
way.” He told how one of his magazine articles was 
taken over by a designer who “came up with an 
illustration . . . and some work done on some picture 
photographs which very effectively tell part of the 
story... And it seemed to me that (see next page) 





with his client. In fact, between the ultimate client 
which of course is the customer or the public, is a 
man who pays the bills—a kind of middleman 

the businessman. . . . Where the designer used to be 
directly responsible for almost all phases of design 
and production, now he must always work as a 
member of a team. As a result, . . . if the designer is 
not sympathetic or is not skillful at working as a 
member of a team, things can get (see next page) 
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MOSS: 


Mr. Moss said that both New York and Chicago 
designers have a problem of telling the client, in- 
dustry and top management about the importance 
of design and designers. It was important, Mr. Moss 
said, for designers to get together in discussion 
groups with top executives and top management 
men but, referring to New York, Mr. Moss said 
he didn’t know to what extent such meetings were a 
practical possibility. 

“TI know in New York we could never do it. We 
can’t get designers to come four blocks, no less 160 
miles. . . . In our city nobody trusts one another at 
all—no less do they talk to each other. That’s going 
to be one of the first stumbling blocks in a new 
organization we are forming in New York. Already 


ENGLISH: 


when I saw the layout with this work, plus the text, 
I was looking at something that was really different 
in the sense that the author’s words were not merely 
well presented, but that they were more interesting. 
The design had given a certain relevancy and pointed 
up certain things in them which made it actually 
easier to read . . . this aspect of design, which is 
perfectly obvious to you, is a great big new thing to 
me.” 

He concluded his summary with the following 
observations: “I must say that I would take the 
attitude that sometimes you run into clients who also 
have creative ambitions. Unfortunately they are not 


likely to be as rich as the clients who don’t have crea- 


SHIPLEY: 


much fouled up. It is easy now, is it not, for the 
design to slip out of the designer’s control?” 

It is Mr. Shipley’s thesis, however, that the modern 
graphic designer can and must take control of design 
but that this is possible only through accepting the 
field for what it is, a co-operative enterprise demand- 
ing a profoundly humanist point of view. 

As Mr. Shipley explains, this point of view can 
only be achieved through an understanding of the 
inter-relatedness of design and designer to the mood, 
methods and objectives of the many different groups 
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some members are worried about what they’re going 
to get out of the group and whether the other mem- 
bers are going to steal their clients.” 

Referring to standards of design, Mr. Moss cited 
an anecdote told by designer Alvin Lustig: “He was 
working on a problem and he had two solutions to 
it. One obviously more advanced and the other more 
mundane. And he was in a dilemma. He didn’t know 
which one to submit to the client, and he had an idea. 
‘I've got to get some layman’s opinion.’ Just then a 
messenger boy came in with an envelope from soine 
type house. Alvin rubbed his hands in glee and said, 
‘Come here a minute.’ And he put the two pieces up 
and he said, “Which one do you like.’ That was going 
to be his decision. Well, the messenger boy looked 
at it for a minute and said, ‘I like that one, but the 
general public will go for that one.’ .. .” 


* 


tive ambitions. But it is possible, I think, to find 
people who actually respond most enthusiastically 
to your creative attack on their problem. 

“I, asan editor have been forced into the role of a 
publisher and you are forced into the role of a pro- 
fessional man and the servant of a business economy. 
I think that we ought not to fool ourselves about the 
fact that basically we are artists and that if you want 
to be a designer you want to be a designer because 
this is the way you can express yourself as an artist. 
If I want to publish this magazine it is actually be- 
cause I have a very creative feeling about the maga- 
zine and the city (Chicago) and I think that we should 
find whenever we can those areas of design where 
the client and the designer can meet each other on a 
creative and artistic level.” 


of humanity which the graphic arts exist to serve. 
“The job of being a designer requires a broad 
education,” said Mr. Shipley, “if for no other reason, 
in order to understand the client. It matters not which 
client we are talking about—whether about the 
public or about the businessman—breadth is required. 
... As designers take a more active and participating 
interest in design education I am certain they will 
concern themselves with far more than the technical 
aspects of training. They will begin to insist that any 


school proposing to train designers require a solid 


core of general education as part of its curriculum 
or require at least two years (continued on page 48) 





Development of lhe 


TYPOGRAPHIC 


ORNAMENT 


BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WEILER 


Tue story of the use and history of ornament 
parallels the story of man through the ages. It 
enters into every step and moment of man’s de- 
velopment beginning with the Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron ages. 

True, type ornament was not known until 
the 15th century, but in order to understand 
type ornament we must know a little of its 
antecedents. 

Man’s prime necessities in life are food, 
clothing and shelter. His next immediate and 
innate desire is the one that causes him to 
decorate and ornament...his war club, his 
cave, his wife, himself. Part of this instinct 
springs from the need for identification, but 
there is another part that is as natural as the 
presence of the gay markings on the Peacock. 

The earliest known use of an ornamental 
mark, other than the primitive X, cross or 
circle, is the swastika, forms of which have 
been found in Siberia on artifacts over 10,000 
years old. Signs and symbols went on from 
that point to characterizations (in natural and 
conventional styles) of the local fauna and 
flora. Some of these basic designs, those for 
cow, house, water, hand, worked their way 
into our present day alphabet. Others were 
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used in repeat patterns and formed the famil- 
iar fretwork design, readily identified with 
Greek ornament, but used by peoples all over 
the world in various forms ranging from Egyp- 
tian Lotus buds to American Indian “running 
water.” 

Trade, travel, and conquest were responsi- 
ble for the spread of knowledge and cultures 
throughout the history of mankind. The same 
trade routes from China and the Levant that 
brought paper, spaghetti, and gunpowder to 
the busy world port of Venice were also the 
means of bringing the art of Persia and Arabia 
to this doorway to the West. 

For hundreds of years before the era of 
printing, Venice and its dependencies had 
been using the arabesques of the East as de- 
sign motifs in their painting, sewing, weaving 
and other handicrafts. Of importance to us 
was the fact that they were used, too, by the 
many practitioners of the book arts. Illumina- 
tors made extensive use of the trailing vine; 
bookbinders wrought wonders with the inter- 
lacing pattern of tendrils, foliage and geome- 
tric patterns. And here we have, ready-made, 
the seed of our typographic story. 

As you well know, books were not new when 
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Gutenberg perfected his reproducing device. 
The Egyptians had had books for thousands 
of years. Even in Europe the appearance of 
the book had long assumed a fixed and familiar 
form. In most cases this form consisted of a 
series of decorated leaves or text pages, en- 
closed within wood, vellum or leather covers 
...also decorated. 

During the early days of printing, illumina- 
tion continued to be added by hand, as it had 
always been. Its purpose, of course, was to 
freshen, lighten, brighten the page; to catch 
the eye, attract the reader and hold him. But 
then, inexorably a bugaboo appeared on the 
scene; the familiar thing we call the High Cost 
of Production. 

The demand was for more books for more 
people...and at a low price. 

Johann Gutenberg made a small start at it 
when he used ornamental initials in the Indul- 
gences, 1454-55. Fust & Schoeffer followed 
with the initials in the 1457 Psalter. Then Er- 
hard Ratdolt in 1476 introduced the fabulous 
borders and initial letters that have made his 
books such landmarks of beauty down through 
the years. 

The final step, and the one we are primarily 
concerned with, happened in Verona, Italy. 
Arte de ben morire, printed by G. & S. Alvise 
in 1478 contained the first known typographic 
ornaments. They were employed on the colo- 
phon page and as line finishings. 

This was an obvious and natural step. For 
there in Venice were the designs and the meth- 
ods of the established binder-craftsmen em- 
bodied in the brass, steel and iron binders 
dies. To use them as models for punches and 
matrices from which to cast type was a fairly 
direct step. The rubrician’s assignment was 
then filled through the use of a second form, 
a second impression in red or another color. 
There, in one fell swoop was the beginning of 
the end of the art of the illuminator and rubri- 

‘cator. The swift completion of a printed, dec- 


top LEFT: The first known use of cast type ornament in 
1478 consisted of two designs. One was a simple quatre- 
foil; the other a curled, foliated stem. 


BOTTOM LEFT: A page from The Fine Book prepared under 
_the direction of Porter Garnett shows built-up ornament in 
original arrangements. One 3 pt. unit appears throughout 
this book more than 3500 times. 
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orated page was limited only by the speed of 
the press. 

Aldus, in Venice, in 1499 had the motif 
known now as the Aldus floret made into a 
binder’s stamp. He used it, too, as a finial, a 
line filler or simply as a decorative spot. Occa- 
sionally he used it as a pointer or paragraph 
mark, but always sparingly. This popular de- 
sign, in those days called Fleuron Aldes, 
spread rapidly through all the printing centers 
of Europe: Basle, Augsburg, Lyons, Antwerp. 
And on its heels followed the flood of orna- 
ment that has continued to the present time. 

The Sixteenth century saw the flowering of 
fleurons. Starting with that amazing man of 
many talents, Geofroy Tory in the 1520’s, the 
trail leads us to the works of such distin- 
guished names as Claude Garamond, Robert 
Granjon, Guillaume Le Bé, Bernard Salomon, 
and others. 

It is interesting to know that many of the 
punches, matrices and designs of these early 
giants were assembled, sold, re-assembled in 
various groupings up to the early 19th century. 
Those of Garamond, Granjon, Le Bé were, as 
recently as the 1830's, held by the Fournier 
family. The Enschede’s, too, still have original 
mats or punches that were made during this 
Golden Age, the early 16th century. 

Time and again, in specimen books of 
foundries and printing plants all over Europe 
and England, you will see the re-appearance 


of Salomon designs and Garamond designs. ..-” 


Very often they will nave been re-cut or 
slightly re-designed, but the origin is still ob- 
vious. It is evident in the Fell (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) flowers as it is in the early 
Caslon ornaments. The connecting links in 
many of those transfers were the Elzevirs and 
Plantins, both of whom sold quantities of type 
and ornament to England during its long spell 
of “Star Chamber” restrictions on type found- 
ing and printing. 


TOP RIGHT: Modern work (1920's) of the German Bauer 
Foundry with considerable unexplored possibilities. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: A page from Bulldogs and Morning Glories 
by John E. Allen, designed by Paul A. Bennett. Dwiggins 
ornament is used, enlarged and in color, and also in its 
cast size, to achieve an interesting counterplay of similar 
elements. 





The latter part of the 16th century saw the 
introduction of copperplate and steel en- 
graved illustrations to books. This had a damp- 
ening effect on the design of new ornament. 
But a fresh, strong note was struck with the 
introduction of enormous quantities of new 
material cast by Fournier le jeune and dis- 
played in his Manuel Typographique, 1764. 
It included hanging garlands, escutcheons, 
medallions, braces, double and triple rules, all 
handled with a delightful grace that had not 
been seen for two hundred years. 

At this time, too, the popular interest in 
archeological excavations undertaken in the 
1750's at Pompeii and Herculaneum was being 
felt in the printing trades. There was a rash 
of pseudo-classic ornament that stayed on 
until the 1800's. The swelled rule also made its 
appearance about 1772 when John Bell in 
England used it in the Morning Post. It is a 
device that has never been out of favor since 
that time. 

The use of ornament in books had resolved 
itself during the 17th and 18th century to bor- 
ders for title pages, head pieces for chapter 
openings with tail pieces for chapter ends, but 
the same disease that had stricken the illumin- 
ator and the rubricator was now attacking 
their successor, namely, The High Cost of Pro- 
duction. 

In evidence of this, see the following com- 
ment made in 1770 by Luckombe in his His- 
tory of Printing: 

“But it is to be feared that head pieces, and 
tail pieces of flowers will not continue long 
either in England, France, or Germany, con- 
sidering that the contriving and making them 
up is attended with considerable trouble and 
loss of time: and as no allowance is made for 
this, it will not be strange if but few shall be 
found who will give instances of their fancy.” 

Ornament had two other enemies. One of 
them, copperplate engraving, was well known 
TOP RIGHT: These are the machines that aided the letter- 
press printer to regain his commercial stationery trade. In 


the hands of an expert compositor they performed feats of 
legerdemain. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Typical designs (not cast) of W. A. Dwig- 
gins drawn for The Treasure in the Forest, by H. G. Wells, 
1936. 
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to the letter-press printer. The other was a 
newcomer...Herr Senefelder’s invention of 
lithography. Both of these processes were 
making deep inroads into the printer's station- 
ery business. Letterheads, billheads, visiting 
cards were the 18th century letterpress print- 
er’s life’s blood, unless he were one of the few 
large book or newspaper shops. 

Both these processes made it possible to 
illustrate the letterhead and print it, type and 
all, in the most desirable swell-elegant fashion 
desired. Flourishes, whirls, twists of the steel 
pen were all reproduced faithfully. The carte 
de visite became a sunburst, a thing of glory. 

Type founders made feeble efforts to cope 
with this competition by production of pen- 
stroke flourishes, light rules and tapered rules, 
but the letterpress ornament business was on 
the ropes. Most letterpress stationery and book 
work went through the press during these 
times (up to the 1840's) in spartan fashion. 
Brass rules and an Aldus floret or Garamond 
leaf were all that were to be seen except in 
occasional de luxe editions, or printers’ speci- 
men books. 

There were some valiant efforts made to re- 
capture the job printing business by foundries 
such as Vincent Figgins, W. Thorowgood, and 
Robert Thorne who cast ornaments to go with 
recently devised “fat faces” and Egyptians. 
Henry Caslon, too, put out an amazing variety 
of new material to accompany his “fat faces.” 
But the double handicap of expensive cutting 
and casting, and wet printing restricted the 
use of ornament. 

From 1780 to 1850 was a period of enforced 
typographic simplicity. John Johnson in his 
1824 Typographia, complains bitterly about 
the high cost of ornament. “You can buy so 
many ems of type for so much per pound, but 
if you want to buy the same number of ems 
of ornament, it will cost you two or three times 
as much.” 
TOP LEFT: Type elements other than flowers can occasion- 


ally be used, as shown here, in pictorial-impressionistic 
manner. From Plaid Proofs, 1953. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Latour borders of the 1920's. “The variety 
of arrangements is practically unlimited,” says the foundry. 















But the heydey of the copperplate printer 
and the lithographer were drawing to a close. 
A combination of events came to the letter- 
press printer's rescue. The first one was David 
Bruce's invention in 1843 of the spring pro- 
pelled piston type-metal pump. The cost of 
type and cast ornament came down in a hurry. 

Then George P. Gordon in 1850 invented 
the first practical, economical job press, mak- 
ing it possible to print on dry paper. Cards, 
circulars, posters, handbills, letterheads all 
moved over into the letterpress field. And to 
cap it off there suddenly appeared on the 
market a variety of rule bending machines. 

Overnight the letterpress job printer had a 
corner on the commercial printing market. For 
forty or fifty years he had had to look on in 


envy as the lithographer or copperplate men 
ran type up hill and down dale and around 
circles. Now he could do it aimost as freely, 
load it down with cheap, easy-to-get, built-up 
ornament, and produce it at a lower price. Oh, 
happy day. 

This ornamentalian orgy went on until Wm. 
Morris pulled it up short. Well, almost short. 
For there were still appeals like that of the 
Caxton Typefounding Syndicate, 1897, that 
were irresistible to many of the practitioners 
of the Noble Art. 

“Away with vulgar machine-made things! 
In with antique. Antiquarian ornaments. All 
Fresh!!! Will give a stylish appearance to any 
job. Never out of place!” 

Wm. Morris did jolt the industry. And 


LEFT: The fabulous Tewrdannckh with its infinite cast; 
ations of the same letters. An unparalleled 16th ce 
tour de force. 


BELOW: Pictorial composition by Albert Schiller cony 
of type ornament. Note the bent-rule antennae ix 
delicate piece. 





asove: Built-up ornament used in color gives 
this dignified double title a crisp, contempo- 
rary feeling. 
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though he had many imitators, he had also 
aroused a good deal of fresh thinking. Decora- 
tive borders and considerable new, good 
ornaments were designed from 1900 up to the 
20's. Craftsmen such as the Rosa brothers, 
W. D. Teague, T. M. Cleland, Sinel, Jensen, 
George F. Trenholm, Clarence Hornung, 
Frank H. Riley, Harvey H. Dunn, Will Ran- 
som were busily engaged in giving us some 
of the finest decorative material seen in the 
Graphic Arts since the 16th century. 

The 1900's, too, saw the introduction of the 
script faces with accompanying calligraphic 
flourishes and squiggles rivalling those cast 
at the command of Emperor Maximilian for 
his Tewrdannckh of 1519. 

Within the past thirty years we have seen 
the results of much original thinking. Euro- 
pean type foundries have given us Weiss, 
Lucian, Ufa and Thannhaeuser borders; La 


Tour units and borders. A great deal of this 
was strong, eye-stopping material with a 
limited field of use, but the possibilities were 
being explored. 

W. A. Dwiggins has designed a series called 
“Caravan”, A. T. F. has issued its Troyer series, 
and Will Bradley has recently produced a raft 
of new decorative material. 

This is a field, however, that needs continual 
ploughing and reseeding to keep it fresh. For 
unless the working typographer can use new 
material, or use old material in new ways, he 
is better off not using ornament at all. We must 
remember, too, that we are no longer depend- 
ent on the foundry or the output of the line- 
casting houses for spot or decorative material 
to dress up the printed piece. There is no good 
reason why new and interesting material 
should not be drawn by an artist for any proj- 
ect that seems to require it. The platemaking 





This second pictorial made by Albert Schiller 
in 1925 was part of a larger design. Decorative 
handling of a Christmas greeting from a 
printer to his associates. 


methods of today (letterpress, offset or gra- 
vure) can readily provide us with eminently 
suitable material from art work. If the choice 
of artist is good, the result should be highly 
edifying. 

On the other hand, the use of the typefound- 
ers Roslein, Vignettes de fonte, fleurons, 
florets, or just plain flowers is not at the end 
of its trail. There are innumerable ways that 
the available material can be used and reused 
economically, profitably and delightfully. But 
that is, in itself, another story for another time. 

LAUS DEO 


BELOW: Deberney et Peignot graceful flowers and line 
terminals are rarely seen in use. In the 1920's they were 
a delightful relief from the hackneyed offerings of the early 
20th century. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL, edited by RK. Bw. 
Fishenden: Farrar, Straus & Young; New York, 
1954. $8.50 


BY EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


Tue 1954 PENRosE ANNUAL is a beautiful book, prob- 
ably the best in its 48-year history. As in the past it 
has been edited by R. B. Fishenden and produced by 
Percy Lund Humphries & Co., London, and is dis- 
tributed in this country by Farrar, Straus & Young. 
There are forty contributed articles besides Mr. Fish- 
enden’s comprehensive introduction, each copiously 
illustrated, equally divided between technical articles 
connected with reproduction and printing and papers 
of more general interest, and all relating to some 
phase of the graphic arts. The typography, the repro- 
duction of its numerous examples, some in full color 

press work, paper and binding —attords no ground 
for adverse criticism. To anyone who loves good 
printing it is a pleasure to leaf through The Penrose 
Annual and its comprehensive display of the best in 
British advertising presents a challenge to American 
craftsmen. It is a splendid package, bound in red cloth 
with a jacket printed in red and black on gilt stock. 

The paper with the widest general appeal is the 
book’s first article, “By Command of the Queen,” an 
account by Sir Francis Meynell of the preparation of 
printed material for the Coronation of Elizabeth II. 
The reader will be surprised at the number of printed 
items required for this event. Sir Francis was con- 
fronted by a number of problems, the greatest of 
them his determination to break away from the tradi- 
tional stodgy character of such official printing. He 
was also bothered by want of time, for late decisions 
delayed the final printing of some of the pieces, and 
also by too many bosses (the chief of which was Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office). But in spite of these 
obstacles the reproductions show some very dis- 
tinguished pieces which will no doubt be long 
treasured by those entitled to receive them. 


An article by Beatrice Warde will be of special in- 


terest to Americans, for it gives an account of the suc- 


cessful career of George Macy's “Limited Editions 


Club.” For 28 years this club has been issuing to its 


members select editions of great books designed and 
illustrated by artists and printers all over the world, 
books distinguished not only by their place in litera- 
ture, but by format and dress. More than 30 of 250 of 
these books were printed in England. 

Two other papers have particular interest for the 
general reader. “Three Thousand Years of Advertis- 
ing” is an account of an exhibition held at Stockholm 
in 1952, and its exhibits range from primitive paint- 
ings on the wall of caves down to promotion pieces 
executed to the end of the nineteenth century, thus 
avoiding the complicated and awe-inspiring institu- 
tion which advertising has become in our day. And 
also of great interest is a discussion of the Coronation 
postage stamps, designed with excellent results by 
Edmund Dulac and M. C. Farrar-Bell and arousing 
the pious hope that some day our own postoftice may 
follow this enlightened leadership. 

There are other praiseworthy articles in this general 
category but the real meat of this work, written for 
those engaged in the reproductive arts, is the twenty 
technical articles, which are provocative and informa- 


tive. We are on the eve of several revolutions in re- 


and Linofilm may bring about as sweeping changes 
as the invention of hot-metal type-casting. 

These papers describe many new processes in type- 
setting, photo-engraving, lithography and off-set 
printing, and color—there is even a paper telling how 
the making of moving pictures in color has a bearing 
on color plates for printing. Each paper richly de- 
serves a separate discussion and appraisal for which 
there is not space. Such titles as “Ferromagnetog- 
raphy,” “Developments in Xerography,” “Phos- 
phoros-Nickel Alloys for Lithography” and ‘“Prog- 
ress in Aniline Printing,” give an inkling of the scope 
and value of the technician’s half of this rewarding 
book. 

It can be safely said that this year’s Penrose Annual 
will be valuable to anyone gainfully engaged in any 
of the printing or allied arts and that it will prove re- 
warding to all interested in the graphic arts, for any 


reader will find it entertaining and informative. 


Further Book Reviews on page 45 
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Sketches from Moy’'s notebook. Top 
left, study of woodcut ‘‘Love on the 
Yangtze,’ Other sketches are studies 
of figures; top right, a dancer; below, 
sketch of actor, and to the left, two lovers. 
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MONG the younger 
artists who have of late attained recognition in the 
world of the graphic arts, there are few whose works 
have aroused the enthusiasm—and curiosity —pro- 
voked by the prints, woodcuts, etchings, oils and 
watercolors of the Chinese-born abstractionist, Seong 
Moy. Everything Seong Moy accomplishes in the 
way of art bears the distinctive stamp of his East- 
meets-West objectives and techniques, variously in- 
terpreted by private collectors and represented in the 
permanent exhibits of the Library of Congress, the 
New York Museum of Modern Art, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, and in other museums 
around the country. 

Moy’s success as an abstractionist, reveling in flam- 
boyant use of color and exotic Oriental symbolism, 
rests on a full and solid foundation of talent, rigor- 
ously developed by a classic education in the fine arts. 
To these attributes, experience added decisive direc- 
tion during Moy’s service as an Air Force photog- 
rapher in the China-Burma Theater during World 
War II. 

Born in China in 1921, Moy enjoyed his first taste 
of art, particularly Chinese calligraphy, while attend- 
ing school in Canton province. (“In Chinese grade 
school, you draw with brush or pencil aes style isa 
way of thinking in China.”’). He was ten years old 
when a cousin brought him to the United States, 
where he grew up under the guardianship of relatives 
who ran a restaurant in St. Paul, Minn. Asa student at 
the St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, Seong Moy 
was something of a prodigy. He won his first public 
applause at the age of 18 when, encouraged by his art 
teacher, Cameron Booth, he submitted two formal 
prints and a traditional watercolor to the 1939 Mid- 
West Annual Art Exhibit. His watercolor won first 
prize and one of his prints received honorable men- 
tion. These were the first of an imposing array of 
laurels Seong Moy has accumulated in competition 
for art prizes and scholarships. 
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STYLE IS A WAY OF THINKING... 


BY FRANCIS HARVEY 


In 1941 Moy applied for an out-of-town scholar- 
ship offered by the Art Students League of New 
York, and also for another scholarship to study at the 
New York school of Hans Hoffman, who had been 
Cameron Booth’s teacher in Munich. “Much to my 
surprise,” says Seong Moy hesitatingly, not quite sure 
how to admit his achievement, “‘well, very much to 
my surprise, I won both scholarships.”” The Art Stu- 
dents League had in fact been so impressed with the 
artistic offerings from St. Paul, Minn. that year that 
they'd decided to grant two scholarships to that area. 
Seong’s best friend took the other one. Together they 
left for New York and Seong studied daytimes under 
the guidance of Hans Hoffman and evenings at the 
Art Students League. 


Two Circus Acts in One, 
a recent print commis- 
sioned in 1953 by the 
International Graphic 
Arts Society. 


OU DRAW WITH BRUSH OR PENCIL - 


It was Hoffman who introduced him to the prin- 
ciples of abstract art. As Moy explains his work with 
Hoffman: “It was a transition, from realistic object 
painting into more of the creative—more of yourself 
than itself.” This appreciation of abstractionism came 
to Seong Moy just before his induction into the 
Army in 1942 and his subsequent unexpected return 
to the Far East. 

Stationed in Yunan province, Seong Moy spent his 
off-duty time exploring the countryside, where he 
found every road marked with sculptured shrines, 
built in reverence to Buddhist gods. He was fasci- 
nated by Eastern paintings in scroll and fresco, and by 
ancient inscriptions in Chinese calligraphy and earlier 
forms of picture-writing. From the pagan art temples 





Moy is accustomed to receiving queries such 
as the following concerning the 13-color print 
to the right: “Dear Sir, | purchased a color 
woodcut titled ‘Lovers in Flight. . . . However 
we, my wife and children, do not agree as to 
its ‘meaning.’ . . . Will you please outline the 
figures of the fleeing lovers on the enclosed 
photograph ... ?’’ The woman's symbolized 
head is in upper left corner; man’s figure is to 
right, his sweeping robes envelope the para- 
mour-in-flight. The Old City, below, is a print 
rendering of the artist's conception of an old 
Chinese metropolis. 
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along the Indian border, he wandered into Chinese 
theater shows, brought to Yunan as part of a Chinese 
USO program for native troops. He underwent what 
he calls a “‘period of gestation” in the Oriental modes 
of thinking about and portraying life in artistic forms. 

“Tt all breaks down to a very simple fact,” he ex- 
plains. “The plays I saw were always performed in 
Mandarin dialect. So I try to understand the play 
through the actor’s expressions of emotion, and 
through stage props and costuming.” 

In the Chinese theater, a pair of wings on an actor's 
robe suggests speed, but the wings are fashioned to 
look like those of a butterfly. Triangular shields sug- 
gest the role of the warrior, while Oriental masks and 
head dresses further illuminate the meanings of the 
play and its dramatic personnae. These abstract forms 
are often repeated in Seong Moy’s work. Says 
Seong, “Seeing Chinese plays is like seeing a painting 
but it is more profound. The plays are re-interpreted 
in stage props and costumes, which suggest what is 
actually not there.”” Music also plays a major role in 
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the Chinese theater, and Moy’s imaginative designs 
include stylized forms of Chinese musical instruments, 
such as lutes, drums and percussion instruments of all 
sizes and shapes. 

In China, Moy was also surprised to learn that even 
the smallest village supported woodcutters, “wonder- 
ful craftsmen,” who made “‘wonderful” blocks and 
prints. The art of woodcutting is practiced com- 
mercially in China and even daily newspapers are 
printed by lithography. Moy passed many an hour 
watching these craftsmen ply their trade and, through 
a Chinese interpreter, made the acquaintance of refu- 
gees who came to Yunan from northern provinces 
over-run by the Chinese Communists. He discovered 
that many a refugee had carried with him in flight one 
or more very old and treasured Chinese paintings and 
calligraphies, which he might proudly exhibit to 
friends but would solemnly refuse to sell. 

Back in New York after the war, Seong put in a 
brief period with the Art Students League and then 
spent the summer of 1946 drawing and painting in 





Left, Fish Quartet, 1949. The unusual background 
texture was obtained by pasting onion sacking to the 
woodblock during one stage of printing. 

Below, Girl With Bird, showing a strong calligraphic 
influence in the movement of the dark lines in this early 
print. 
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Hunter and His Wife, 1948; prize-winning etching, 
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Provincetown. Here was his first Opportunity to in- 
dulge in abstractionism and he turned out many ab- 
stract seascapes and harbor scenes. In New York that 
fall and winter he made his living at commercial de- 
sign—and odd jobs like building picture-frames. In 
the summer of 1947 he left New York to visit his 
mother in Canton, China, and there met and married 
his wife, Sui Yung. The couple set sail from Hong 
Kong just before the Communists commandeered the 
Nanking-Canton railroad and cracked down on 
foreign tourists—and departing honeymooners. 

The Moys returned to Manhattan where Seong 
maintains his studio in a cold-water flat over on the 
West side and where he still lives today with Sui 
Yung and his daughters, Jackie, four years old, and 
Adrian, 20 months. From 1948 to 1950 Seong studied 
on a fellowship at Atelier 17 with W. S. Hayter, 
practiced commercial photography (photographing 
works of art for New York gallerys) and in the mean- 
time helped organize the Print Makers, a group de- 
voted exclusively to woodcuts and etchings. He sold 
a ‘few things,” and his prints became increasingly 
popular. In 1948 he won first prize in etching at the 
Philadelphia Print Club and has been a demonstrating 
lecturer at the club off and on since 1949. 

Seong Moy’s techniques of print-making represent 
a considerable advance in this field of the graphic arts. 
For some of the colors in a print design, separate 
blocks or woodcuts are required. Seong builds and 
co-ordinates each color, and maps out his blocks, by 
painting on sheets of transparent celluloid. On the 
first transparency, he outlines his design. On the 
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second transparency, he paints in only that part of the 
design which will be of the color red, for example. 
The next transparency, set on top of the other two, 
will block off the areas which must be yellow, and so 
on through the spectrum which will appear on the 
final print. The blocks are printed on a soft, long-fiber 
Japanese rice-paper (“Sekishu’’). The total effect is 
stunning richness of color, although Seong Moy’s 
mastery of space and line relationships gives a beauti- 
ful and vivid picture even when these prints are 
photographed in black and white. 

Seong Moy registered professional success at his 
first one-man show of prints and paintings exhibited 
at the Hacker Gallery in 1950. That year he also won 
a coveted fellowship from the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation and accepted a position as visiting in- 
structor at the University of Minnesota graphics de- 
partment. In 1952-53 he held the same post at the 
University of Indiana, teaching graphics and com- 


With her hmpid voice, 


She mees for your sake. 


the frothy sea; 


Sy 





Her pearly teeth revealing 
The northern maid, the prettiest child, 
Sings Downy Grasses, instead of Blue Water 


Then, brushing her face with her long sleeve, 


She dances like the water-cloud that curls over 


She dances like the wild fowl of Tartary, wind 


blown toward the sky. 


The kingly hall w full of radiant faces, pleasure 
will not end. 
With sundown the flute sounds thicken, and 
the mellow voices of the singing girls 





mercial design, as well as painting and drawing. 

While at Indiana he not only got into long discus- 
sions with the young scientists who helped compile 
the Kinsey reports, but also began a pet project of 
his own which is still uncompleted: while in China, 
Seong Moy had become acquainted with the poetry 
of Li Po, a contemporary of Confucius who lived and 
wrote during the period between s00 700 A.D. On 
an old Washington press discovered on the Indiana 
campus, Seong Moy printed ten selected poems. Each 
poem, hand-set in calligraphic type, appears on a 
large (15 x 20 inch) separate sheet of heavy Kochi 
paper. On the pages opposite these poems, Seong 
Moy is sketching designs for prints which will render 
his illustration and personal reinterpretation of the 
poet's thought and sentiment. This compulsive com- 
bination of Li Po and Seong Moy bids fair to becom- 
ing a choice collector’s item for with typical modesty 
Seong Moy printed only 35 copies. 


Spread from Moy’s book of Li Po. The chinese characters represent The Dancing Girl. 
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Rudge Publications 


BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable refer- 
ence work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. 
Published at $5.00. Balance available at $2.00 per 
copy. 


RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 


per copy. 


THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 
Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, INC. 
17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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BOOK REVIEWS (Continued) 


ALPHABETS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WRITTEN AND PRINTED LETTER FORMS. 


” ” 


by Laurence Scarfe. 6%, 
1954, B. T. Batsford Ltd. 


x 10!5”, 192 pages. London 


BY ALEXANDER NESBITT 


I pon’t KNOW when I have read such a clear and sym- 
pathetic exposition of the state of mind of the graphic 
arts beginner as Mr. Scarfe’s preface; nor does there come 
to mind a better set of simple suggestions for directing 
this beginner toward his hazy goal. I have read the two 
pertinent pages to my classes, and they have listened with 
attention and great interest. Surely the author of this 
preface is a good and understanding teacher. 

The beginner will have his troubles though, with the 
three-page introduction that follows: “The Interaction of 
Calligraphy and Typography.” This might well be the 
subject matter of an entire book, and the courageous 
attempt to contain it in three pages has led to not a few 
unexplained generalities. 

“An Outline of European Alphabets” in four pages 
and three tables will give the neophyte a fair notion of 
the development of type design. There is, however, some 
obscure writing and there are a few minor mistakes: 
(Gutenberg’s rather well-known given name, Johann, 
becomes Joseph in one of the tables). 

There follow fifteen pages of line illustrations of letters 
and writing, from incised Roman capitals to a French 
album cover of 1867. These, with their brief captions, 
supplement the outline of the development of letters. 
This part is followed by a thirty-eight page section of line 
reproductions showing book and advertising pages, 
generally one to a page. It is a quick history of book 
typography with just a touch of advertising. 

The final bit of writing is a six-page essay called, “The 
Decline and Revival of Design.” There are some very 
good points made against “pastiche” typography, which 
is current advertising practice. Those who know the 
history may follow him but I am afraid the beginner may 
not be able to keep up. 

The last half of the book consists of type specimens 
printed on a variety of colored papers. The impression is 
rather gay. Aside from Cloister Black and Profil all the 
types are English; Stephenson Blake and English Mono- 
type are the companies most exclusively represented. 


The author also includes one table of international terms. 


DIE KUNST DER TYPOGRAPHIE 

by Paul Renner. Im Deutschen Verlag, Berlin, 1954. 
3rd edition. 312 pages. $3.50. Wittenborn, 38 East 57th 
St., New York 


BY FRED R. SIEGLE 


THis Is a new edition of the standard work of Paul Renner, 
a man who has done more than any other contemporary 
for new concepts in typography. His Futura exerted a 
strong influence not only on type design but in the entire 
field of the graphic arts in Germany and across the world. 

In this book, Renner certainly knows of what he is 
talking about but, unfortunately, he is constantly being 
sidetracked into esthetic speculations. This may be an 
indication of a praiseworthy intellectual curiosity but it 
does not enhance the usefulness of a practical handbook 
on typography. Let’s not forget that the terms Renner 
struggles with so valiantly—such as validity of function, 
imminent laws of form, transcendent value of entity and 
so on—are not specific to the graphic arts, but to all crea- 
tive endeavors. Trying to trace each piece of technical 
information back to fundamental principles does not add 
clarity to a practical handbook but threatens confusion. 
Renner, like many other writing artists, is enamoured 
with “the word.” 

It is true that the colophon of Renner’s book mentions 
230 illustrations. Unfortunately, this apparent wealth is 
only statistical. A great many of these “‘illustrations’’ are 
tiny diagrams and, paradoxically, just used in cases where 
the word would have been sufficient: (Like showing that 
stick-up initials should be lined up with the first line of 
text, etc.) The entire chapter on magazine and newspaper 
typography does not show one reproduction of interesting 
solutions in this field. There are pages of descriptive 
words containing, for instance, statements like “attempts 
to typographic improvement, of course, must not dis- 
regard the different character of different newspapers.” 
Wouldn’t a display of various typographic solution of 
newspaper pages, in conservative and progressive styling, 
be of greater value to the student than rather platitudinous 
pronouncements? 

Let’s not go on offering criticism that may appear petty 
when considered out of context. Let us rather hope that 
the creators of new forms in the field of applied arts will 
overcome their desire to abandon their natural tools of 
expression—that is, their creative work—in favor of 
verbal speculations. There is nothing that could teach and 
inspire a student of typography more than a lavish display 
of Paul Renner’s typography and there is not enough of 
this in Renner’s book. 
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ETCHINGS & ENGRAVINGS 

TECHNIQUES AND THE MODERN TREND 

by John Buckland-Wright. 159 illustrations in collotype 
and offset lithography, 240 pages. London-New York: 


The Studio Limited. $7.50 
BY ALEXANDER NESBITT 


Every MAN who really knows his business can explain it 
quickly and clearly. John Buckland-Wright, the author 
of this good book, sets forth his main purpose in the 
second paragraph of the introduction. It reads as follows: 
“Technique is presented here, to the student, the artist 
and the amateur in its simplest form, listing the bare 
minimum of materials, and showing that engraving and 
etching are not the complicated, mysterious processes 
which the expert craftsmen would have us believe. They 
are, in fact, perfectly simple, straightforward techniques, 
to which any and every artist may turn at times for an 
additional and inspiring means of expression.’ Through- 
out the remainder of the book this stated purpose is 
successfully carried out. 

Mr. Buckland-Wright’s second purpose is to show that 
the various graphic techniques—he does not deal with 


lithography—-are not necessarily to be used in the stuffy, 


imitative, reproductive or representational manner of 


A Treasury of Graphic Arts. . . 


3000 pages discuss and demonstrate every phase of printed 
advertising, book production and other uses of the many 
skills known to the broad field of graphic arts. Feature 
articles by hundreds of authorities in America and abroad. 
Work of many prominent designers, typographers, art 
directors, and illustrators used profusely. Wide variety 
of type faces, printing processes and materials shown in 
each number. 


Vol. I—$10.00 Il thru VI—$7.50 
Vol. VII (1952 )—$7.50 Slipcases .. $1.00 


Prices postpaid. Two or more less 10%. 


Most back numbers available from: 
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17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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most of our ancestors in the graphic arts. Toward this 
end he includes a good many reproductions of present-day 
prints in his book; and explains the techniques that pro- 
duced them. He is a believer in composite processes: 
mixtures of engraving, bitten line, drypoint, soft ground, 
aquatint and sugar aquatint in varying combinations are 
well explained and illustrated. Woodcuts, wood engrav- 
ings and linoleum cuts are treated in somewhat the same 
way, especially from the standpoint of color printing. 

Along with technical exposition the author delves into 
aesthetic problems. He has very definite contemporary 
ideas about art and does his best to elucidate them. This 
aspect of the book, however, is very much in third place, 
and cannot give rise to any but minor disagreements. Mr. 
Buckland-Wright, as a noted instructor in engraving at 
the Slade School of Fine Art, University College, London, 
is much too practiced and wise an individual not to allow 
great latitude of taste and direction. 

The organization of the book is simple. First, each 
major metal-plate process is discussed in a separate 
section: engraving, drypoint, mezzotint, stipple, etching, 
soft ground, aquatint, sugar aquatint, relief prints and deep 
etch. Each discussion is in two parts: the theory and the 
technique. Under theory is included history, criticism 


and the aesthetics of the particular process. The technical 
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part lists materials and tools, and explains their use, 
maintenance, adjustment, etc. Formulas are given for 
mordants and grounds. There are, therefore, nine sections 
on metal-plate processes, each with an accompanying 
group of reproduced prints, which illustrate points made 
by the author. A short section on combined processes 
follows. The eleventh section deals with the technique of 
intaglio printing. There follow two sections about wood- 
cuts, linoleum cuts, and wood engravings, each with a 
theory and technique part and, again, well chosen repro- 
ductions of prints. A final section is concerned with print- 
ing the wood block or linoleum cut. 

The book is certainly one that everyone interested in 
prints should possess. The expert in graphic techniques 
may not need it or may find fault with it in various little 
ways; but all artists, students and amateur print collectors 
will find it invaluable as a guide and technical bulwark. 
Even if one just likes to look at prints, this is the sort of 
book to unravel the “how was it done” puzzle. 

Perhaps interest in prints is once more in the ascendant. 
At any rate, Mr. Buckland-Wright is the man who takes 


the cursed technical straightjacket off the entire subject. 


Luxo Lamp 


A Norwegian import 

... versatile... flexible 
for home or office. 
Available in black, 


gray, green, ivory and brown. 
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He has done a real job of work in writing the book and 
arranging the prints, which were collected on an inter- 
national basis. He must also be congratulated for not 
overawing the student or amateur, neither with his writ- 
ing which has indeed some fuzzy spots in it--nor in the 
choice of the reproductions. One is not confronted with a 
continuous run of tour-de-force engraving and etching, 
nor with technical virtuosities unending. They are there 
to be sure; but intermingled with delightful and naive 
expressions on copper, zinc or wood, which show the 
unfettered approach and free expression in the medium 


so much desired by the author. 
DKK 


TYPOGRAPHICA 9, published by Lund Humphries, 
Bedford Square, London, 5 shillings. 


The latest issue of the only remaining English publication 
devoted to the Graphic Arts is, as ever, full of good things. 
Michael Anderson writes on Publishers Colophons 

students of the London Central School of Arts & Crafts 
present some interesting typographical experiments and 
Edward Wright shows us recent Typography in France. 
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SHIPLEY: 


continued from page 28 


of general education at the college level as prerequisite 
to enrollment.” 

Mr. Shipley stressed the need for greater education 
concerning the role of the businessman. 

“I think it is important,” said Mr. Shipley, “that 
we recognize the businessman’s many virtues, and 
appreciate some of his problems. On the whole he 
is just as human, just as decent and just as anxious to 
do the right thing as we are. Granted he may be more 
interested in making money than most of us. . . . Fre- 
quently a great many people are dependent upon him 
for their jobs. . . . The business he seems to take so 
seriously is a social thing, a living thing, made up of 
men and women and their families. . . . It would be 
a good thing if all designers could experience for 
awhile, at least, what it means to try and meet a 
payroll, what it feels like to back an untried idea. . . . 
Our work is highly individualistic even when we 
work as a member of a team. Because of this we are 
apt to become preoccupied with self expression 


unless we are careful, and to believing that what is 


We like questions: 

questions about the range of 

our desion and editorial services ; 
our unusual types and ornaments 
our fine offset-lithograpbic 
presswork, including our 

four color process printing. 

If questions lead to orders, we can 
produce quickly and carefully, 
We'll oladly send printed examples 


of our work upon request. 


good for us is also good for everyone else. 

“The question is: is there good taste which is not 
fashionable or sophisticated? Most of you would 
answer ‘yes’— good taste need not be fashionable. . . . 
The public at large is not nearly as interested in 
purchasing the latest cliche as we sometimes are. 

“He is probably generally and continuously in- 
terested, regardless of the fashion, in some decoration 
and enrichment. He is also interested in things that 


have meaning to him—and in having the story of 


these things pictorially. He is interested in sentiment. 
.. . It would seem to me that we should be able to 
take our knowledge of him, his interest in the senti- 
mental, in that which is decorative, in that which 
tells a story . . . and do something with them in such 
a way that we could be proud of the results? If we 
can’t, then we are much more narrow and much less 
creative than we think we are. 

“We can resolve this question to the best interests 
of all,” concluded Mr. Shipley, “if; when we are 
called upon to design for the so-called mass market, 
we make certain that what we are concerned with is 
good design in the fundamental sense, rather than 
with good design applied only in a currently fash- 
ionable sense.” 
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